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HERODOTUS AND THE IRANIAN TRADITION 
J.S. Sheldon 

When Herodotus embarks on his sketch of Median history 1 he cites 
as his source some Persians whose aim is to tell the truth, not sim- 
ply to eulogize Cyrus; he has, he claims, rejected at least three other 
accounts of which he is aware. As a native of Halicarnassus, Herodotus 
had access to learned Persians who would have been versed in the 
traditions, folklore and mythical history of their race as well as events 
of more recent times as passed on by what was almost certainly an 
oral tradition. Although records of the Old Persian language are pre- 
served in cuneiform inscriptions, there is no evidence that the lan- 
guage was widely used in written form. 2 In all probability the written 
languages most commonly used in Persian administration were Elamite 
and later Aramaic. 3 It is reasonable therefore to assume that there 
was no written history of Median and Persian events in their own 
languages which could provide a detailed or accurate account such 
as Herodotus himself was compiling. On the other hand, it is likely 
that Herodotus' Persian informants would have known the early leg- 
ends of the Iranian Kings which were passed down in a long oral 



' Herodotus 1.95. See I.M. Diakonoffin Cambridge History of Iran (hereafter abbre- 
viated as CHI) Vol. 2 (Cambridge, 1985), 89 n. 1, concluding that the information 
of Herodotus on the history of Iran, apart from personal observations, came from 
the accounts of Zopyrus, a Persian emigrant aristocrat, and from someone of the 
family of Harpagus, the Mede, whose descendants had setded in Lycia and so would 
have been neighbours of the Halicarnassian Herodotus. 

2 Ilya Gershevitch makes a convincing case for Persian illiteracy in 'Alloglottography 
of Old Persian' Transactions of the Philological Society 77 (1979), 114ff. Although this 
is in part an argumentum ex silentw, the total absence of clay tablets in OP script 
compared to the thousands in Elamite and Aramaic is striking. Concerning Cyrus's 
illiteracy the admittedly biased Babylonian Nabu-naid wrote on his memorial stele, 
"Cyrus did not know the imprint of the stylus, cuneiform writing on a clay tablet" 
(A.T. Olmstead History of the Persian Empire [Chicago and London, 1948], 54). 

3 For the use of Aramaic, see J.C. Greenfield in CHI Vol. 2, 698ff. Diakonoff 
in the same volume (114) argues for the existence of OP script in the seventh cen- 
tury, but there is no positive proof. The Ariaramnes gold tablet used by Olmstead 
(History of the Persian Empire [as in n. 2], 24) to argue for the earlier dating of OP 
is now regarded as spurious on linguistic grounds. See M. Schwartz in CHI Vol. 2, 
684. The balance of probability is that the writing system was created specifically 
for the inscriptions by Darius I. See also J.M. Cook in CHI Vol. 2, 235. 
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tradition which only found written form in the early Sasanian period 
and which we read in the surviving Avesta. 

It has been long recognized that Herodotus' account of Persian 
usages 4 contains important details which are confirmed by the Avesta. 
The paramount place given to the Supreme Being, Ahura Mazda, is 
shown by his reference to the worship of the whole circle of heaven 
as Zeus 5 and the contrast with Greek polytheism. The inconsistency 
we find in the Avesta between the virtual monotheism of Zarathustra's 
Gathas and the polytheism of the Yashts, which are hymns to indi- 
vidual nature gods reflecting the earlier nature worship of the Indo- 
Iranian peoples, is brought out clearly when Herodotus speaks of 
sacrifice to the sun, moon, earth, fire, water and winds. 6 To each 
of these we find major hymns addressed in the Zoroastrian liturgy. 
The great importance given to truth telling 7 is an accurate reflection 
of the basic virtue of truth or asha 'true order' 8 which in the Avesta 
is so constantly opposed to drug 'the lie' that the two concepts often 
seem to symbolize good and evil. Again Herodotus knows something 
about this when he tells us that the greatest crime among the Persians 
is lying. 9 Next to lying, he says, comes debt for the reason that the 
debtor is often forced to lie. 10 

Herodotus speaks of a law which prohibits the king from execut- 
ing a man for one offence, and provides that he may only inflict 
just punishment when a reckoning has shown that the man's offences 
outweigh his misdeeds." This is a fundamental tenet in Avestan the- 
ology which decides the fate of the soul after death. The pious 
Zoroastrian is advised never to neglect the opportunity to perform 



* Herodotus 1.1 3 Iff. See W.W. How and J. Wells A Commentary on Herodotus 
Vol. 1 (Oxford, 1912) ad loc. and Appendix VIII; also James Darmesteter Vendidad 
in Sacred Books of the East Vol. 4 (Oxford, 1887), liiff. M. Schwartz in CHI Vol. 2, 
693ff. has a useful discussion. 

•' For the importance of Ahura Mazda in the Elamite Persepolis Fortification 
Tablets and the equation with Zeus, see Schwartz in CHI Vol. 2, 688. 

6 Hvar, Mah, Aramati, Atar, Apam Napat and Vata/Vayu in Avestan. 

7 Herodotus 1.136. 

8 See Schwartz in CHI Vol. 2, 641-2. 

9 Herodotus 1.138. 

10 A similar idea appears in Vendidad 4.1, with which may be compared the 
famous references to 'Truth' and 'The Lie' in Darius' Behistun inscription; Schwartz 
in CHI Vol. 2, 685-6 notes "the echo of Gathic theology" in the way 'Lie' is 
treated as an independent active force in the inscriptions, where OP drauga- is the 
precise equivalent of Avestan draoga- (drug-). 

11 Herodotus 1.137. 
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even the smallest good deed as it might, at the final reckoning, tip 
the scales in his favour and result in the salvation of his soul. 12 The 
practice of exposing the dead rather than burying them is based on 
the Zoroastrian belief in the sanctity of earth which must not be 
polluted by the decaying corpse, a thing of great evil in their eyes. 13 
Herodotus comes close to the truth when he speaks of birds and 
dogs mangling the corpse before burial and even closer when he 
says that the Persians embalm corpses in wax before burial. The lat- 
ter was no doubt inspired by the same desire to avoid desecration 
of the earth. The former confuses two things: the practice, still cur- 
rent among Parsees, of allowing the birds of the air to pick the flesh 
from the corpse and the ritual clearly set out in the Avesta 14 of bring- 
ing a dog, an animal of the 'good creation' in their scheme of things, 
to look upon the corpse immediately after death. This is to drive 
out the Corpse Fiend (Av. drug nasu). 13 It is also permitted for the 
dog to dismember the corpse. The Vendidad is largely concerned with 
rites of purification and again Herodotus is echoed by the Avesta 
when he refers to the reverence shown for rivers and the measures 
taken by the Persians to avoid polluting them. 16 Although Herodotus 
does not specifically refer to any aspect of Zoroastrian dualism 17 
(Ahura Mazda opposed to Ahriman, the good and the evil creation, 18 
etc.), he tells how the Magians kill every creature with their own 
hands except for dogs and men. The Magians to whom he refers 
are contemporary priests of the official Persian religion who by this 



12 This is embodied in later writings in the concept of Hammistagan, 'The Place 
of the Motionless Ones', which is a state in the afterlife where those whose good 
and evil deeds are exactly balanced remain until the resurrection of the body. Their 
punishment is only to endure cold or heat from changes in the atmosphere. See 
the Pahlavi Arda Viraz Namag, ch. 6. 

13 Vendidad 4.36-42 et passim. Schwartz, however, points out (in CHI Vol. 2, 696) 
that the Vendidad (more properly Videvdat lit. 'anti-daemonic law') shows the influence 
of the Magi, and the custom may be theirs rather than that of all Zoroastrians. 

14 Vendidad 7.3. 

15 Schwartz in CHI Vol. 2, 661, however, regards this as "a late Magian insertion". 

16 Herodotus 1.138. 

17 One of the points made by those who deny that Darius was a follower of 
Zarasthustra is the fact that he makes no reference to Ahriman despite many to Ahura 
Mazda. Given the nature of the inscriptions, the context for such a reference is 
not obvious and the argument is a weak one. See Darmesteter (ed.) Vendidad (as in 
n. 4), xliv. 

18 See Schwartz in CHI Vol. 2, 681 and Yasna 61.2. 
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time could be described as Mazdaean 19 if not also Zoroastrian. 20 He 
is wrong to restrict the ban to dogs and men: it should, of course, 
apply to all of the good creation; while, on the other hand, he is 
remarkably accurate in referring specifically to the extermination of 
ante, snakes, creeping and flying things and the importance given to 
this; 21 according to the Vendidad to kill the krafstras, evil creatures, is 
to atone for one's sins. 22 

It is not unreasonable to suppose that the relevant parts of the 
Avesta as we know it were part of the Persian liturgies and rituals 
practised in the time of Herodotus. 23 In his description of Persian 
sacrifice his slightly inaccurate reference to the Magian 24 who chants 
the song of the birth of the gods 20 most probably refer to the chant- 
ing of the Yashts. Where he speaks of them learning from the Assyrians 
to sacrifice to the 'heavenly' Aphrodite, he may be confusing this 



19 Gershevitch has argued for the introduction of the Zoroastrian calendar as 
early as 441 BCE. See Schwartz in CHI Vol. 2, 692ff. and the detailed discussion 
by Willy Hartner in CHI Vol. 2, 714ff. 

20 The date of Zarathustra is a matter of profound uncertainty. Experts in this 
field are divided between a very early date (c. 1400-1200 BCE) and a much later 
seventh- or sixth-century date. If the former is accepted, then Kavi Vishtaspa, the 
last of the Kavi chieftains, Zarathustra's convert and protagonist, belongs to leg- 
endary pre-history. With the later date (now more generally favoured) we bring 
Zarathustra close to the Achaemenian court, if we accept, as Olmstead and Schwartz 
do, that Vishtaspa is the historical Hystaspes, the father of Darius. Cf. A.R. Burn 
Persia and the Greeks (London, 1962) and H. Humbach and P.R. Ichaporia £arnyad 
Yasht (Wiesbaden, 1998). 

21 Herodotus 1.140. 

22 Vendidad 3.10, 14.5fT. See also Darmesteter (ed.) Vendidad (as in n. 4), lxxiii nn. 
2-3 and Intro IV 35. 

23 See Darmesteter (ed.) Vendidad (as in n. 4), xliiff. See also Schwartz in CHI 
Vol. 2, 295. 

24 See Schwartz in CHI Vol. 2, 689 and 696-7. The Magi are one of the six 
Median tribes mentioned by Herodotus (1.125). Like the Levites, they seem to have 
provided a hereditary caste of priests. Darmesteter (ed.) Vendidad (as in n. 4), xlvff., 
argues that the Avesta was originally their sacred book and that their religion was 
not widespread, but restricted to their own caste. Ammianus Marcellinus (23.6) says 
that they were taught the magic science by King Hystaspes. This could be a veiled 
reference to the spread of Zoroastrianism from the court of Vishtaspa. The word 
magav- is restricted in OP to adjectival magus, an epithet of the usurper Gaumata, 
who, according to Darius' Behistun inscription, raised a rebellion and claimed to 
be Bardiya, son of Cyrus and brother of Cambyses. The name may be ethnic and 
without any religious significance in this context, although Darius claims to have 
re-built temples destroyed by Gaumata. For Herodotus, Bardiya is Smerdis, and 
Gaumata, also Smerdis, is one of two Magian brothers; the other is called Patizeithes 
(Oropastes, according to How and Wells, Commentary on Herodotus [as in n. 4] Vol. 1, 
398). Patizeithes may well be a tide: cf. Modern Persian padishah, 'prince'. 

25 Herodotus 1.132. 
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with the ancient worship of Aredvi Sura Anaita, the sacred river, to 
whom one of the Tashts is dedicated. 26 Anahita appears along with 
Ahura Mazda and Mithra in the inscription of Artaxerxes II (404-361 
BCE) on his restored fortifications at Susa as well in his rebuilt 
apadana at Ecbatana. 27 In a later period still, Plutarch 28 associates 
her with Artemis. 29 Clement of Alexandria on the authority of Berosus 30 
(who wrote about 260 BCE) adds that Artaxerxes 'erected statues to 
Yenus-Anahita in Babylon, Susa and Ecbatana'. Greek vagueness 
about foreign deities has often been noted and such evidence must 
be treated with care. 

To turn from these Avestan resonances in Herodotus to the account 
of early Iranian history given in the Tashts and elsewhere is, it seems, 
to draw a complete blank. Before the Avesta was known and under- 
stood by European scholars, 31 the only native source for the early 
rulers of Iran was the tenth century Persian national epic, the Shahname 
of Firdousi. The tide means 'Book of Kings' and the subject matter 
deals with the history of Iran from the original establishment of the 
monarchy by Hoshang to the period following the Arab conquest. As 
the Avestan material became known, it was soon realised that within 
its hymns was enshrined the source for the mythic history of Iran 
handed down faithfully through many generations and receiving its 
final redaction in the Shahname. It was not difficult to recognise in 
Hoshang the Haoshyanha of the Tashts and further certain identifications 
quickly followed. One of the great heroes of Firdousi is Jemshid, 
whose name was traced through Pahlavi Jam i shed to Tima-kshaeto, 
King of the Golden Age, in the Avesta. In the excitement which 
followed these discoveries, attempts 32 were made to take things fur- 
ther and identify these figures with historical personages; for exam- 
ple, the great Persian hero Feridun was identified as Phraortes, the 



26 For a contrary view, see How and Wells, Commentary on Herodotus [as in n. 4] 
Vol. 1, 112-13. 

27 Olmstead, History of the Persian Empire [as in n. 2], 423. 

28 Plutarch Artaxerxes 23, quoted by Olmstead {History of the Persian Empire [as in 
n. 2], 471). 

29 See Darmesteter Sacred Booh of the East Vol. 23 (Oxford, 1882), 53. 

30 A Babylonian scholar who wrote Babyhniaha. 

31 The first translation was that of Anquetil Du Perron into French published in 
Paris in 1771. It was thought by many at the time to be a forgery and the lan- 
guage was dismissed as a corrupt form of Sanskrit. 

32 E.g. Hammer in Wiener Jahrbuch 9, lOff. referred to in Kreuzer-Baehr (Herodoti 
Musae [Leipzig, 1830]) in the note on Herodotus 1.96. 
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Median king of Herodotus's first dynasty. 33 None of these attribu- 
tions has stood the test of time and such attempts at identification 
have long since been abandoned. In the Avesta the period of the 
mythical founders is followed by that of the Kavis, 34 of whom there 
are nine, the last being Kavi Vishtaspa. The Shahname carries the story 
into the Achaemenian period and beyond, but the Avesta closes its 
account with the patron of Zarasthustra. 3D 

The learned Persians who provide Herodotus with information 
about their history would be likely to have known these legends as 
part of their inherited religion, and it would not be surprising if this 
knowledge coloured their account of it in some way. For the stu- 
dent of Herodotus and the Avesta it is tempting to explore the texts 
in the hope of finding such colouring. Christensen in his valuable 
study of the literary evidence for the early rulers of Iran, Kayanides, 
gives a timely warning that the history of the Deiocides and Cyrus 
as transmitted by the Greek historians is mixed with legends and 
that any attempt to use as evidence for it the lineage of early heroes 
found in the Avesta requires careful interpretation owing to the con- 
fusion of the legendary motifs. In particular, he warns that the iden- 
tity of names is not sufficient to provide identity of persons. 36 

Herodotus opens his account of the Medes with reference to their 
revolt from the Assyrians. 37 Once they had cast off this yoke they 
used their newly won freedom to establish a monarchy. Herodotus 
names four kings of the Medes and attributes to the first of these 
the unification of the various tribes and the establishment of the 
kingdom. Assyrian cuneiform records present a much more complex 
situation in their descriptions of clashes with the various tribal chief- 
tains in this region. 38 Towards the middle of the seventh century, 
however, a picture of a powerful and united Media emerges and 
Herodotus' account despite its over simplification contains much that 
is of value in piecing together the history of this obscure period. The 



33 Likewise, Jemshid is Deioces, father of Phraortes; Kaikobad (Av. Kavi Kavata) is 
Cyaxares, etc. In reality Feridun is the Persian form of Avestan Thraetona. 

3+ For a full treatment of this subject, see A. Christensen, Kayanides (Copenhagen, 
1931). 

35 See n. 20 above. 

36 A Christensen, op. cit, 6-7. 

37 Herodotus 1.95. 

38 Diakonoff notes [CHI Vol. 2, 87) that "from Sargon's texts we know some fifty 
Median chieftains, most of them independent". 
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first of his kings has a father and a son called Phraortes. This name 
can be equated to Old Persian Fravartish which appears in the Behistun 
inscription as the name of a Median imposter who describes him- 
self as kshathrita of the house of Uvakshatra (Cyaxares). Diakonoff 39 
argues from this that the name Phraortes in Herodotus is based on 
a misunderstanding and that the second king should be called Kshathrita. 
This is also the view taken by Olmstead. I think it unlikely. The 
word kshathrita* as Bartholomae 41 makes clear, means 'one possessed 
of kingship' and can therefore be translated in the inscription as 'I 
am a royal chief of the race of Uvaxshatra' and need not be a proper 
name at all. It should, however, be mentioned that a Kashtariti appears 
in Assyrian cuneiform as a leader of the Median rebels in the wars 
of c. 674— 2, 42 and this gives some support to the renaming of the 
second king. 43 In any case for chronological reasons Fravartish of the 
inscription cannot be the second king, though he may have the same 
name, and may indeed be named after him. 

Herodotus' third king, Cyaxares, 44 emerges clearly as an histori- 
cal figure and can safely be equated to the Uvakshatra of the Behistun 
inscription, although the form of the name in Greek shows that such 
transliterations are approximate. The last of the four, Astyages, is 
equally authentic although there is no exact Old Persian equivalent 
for him. 45 *Arshtivaega has been proposed and is certainly a possible 
name, though not actually attested. Arshtibara is a title 'spear bearer' 
which is applied in the Behistun inscription to Gaubrava (Gobryas) so 
that the name *Arshtivaega may be either a title which at some point 
came to be used as a proper name, or otherwise a title which some- 
where in the process of transmission came to be misunderstood as 
a proper name. 



3 " Op. cit, 113ff. 

40 Cf. Skt. Kshatriya. 

41 C. Bartholomae Altiranisches Worterbuch (Berlin and New York, 1979), 547. 

42 Diakonoff, CHI Vol. 2, 114. 

43 Diakonoff, CHI Vol. 2, 29. Although the chronology seems right, Kashtariti has 
a stronghold called Kar-Kashshi which Diakonoff says "probably meant 'colony of 
the Kassites'". 

44 Similarly in Assyrian sources we read of a Uahatar who paid Sargon tribute 
in 714 BCE and later attacked the Assyrian province of Harhar. Olmstead identifies 
him as Cyaxares I [History of the Persian Empire [as in n. 2], 23) to be distinguished 
from Uvakhshatra, the Cyaxares of Herodotus, whom Olmstead calls Cyaxares II. 

45 He has been located in the Babylonian Nabu-naid annals as Istuvagu (see How 
and Wells Commentary on Herodotus [as in n. 4], 385). 
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There remains Herodotus' first king, whom he calls Deioces — and 
who for us belongs to legend rather than history, as there is no sat- 
isfactory evidence for him in Iranian or Assyrian sources. His name 
may, in fact, be a title of which the first element is dahyu-* 6 an 
important and well attested word for one of the tribal regions of 
primitive Iran. 47 In the Assyrian annals, the term for 'chief of town- 
ship' {bel ali) is represented in Avestan vispaiti-, and with the increase 
in his importance, dainhupaiti-, which may point to some such title 
as *dahyauka* 8 which could be the original of Deioces. It has been 
customary to equate Deioces with the Dayaukka mentioned in Assyrian 
sources, where he is a governor (shaknu) of the land of the Mannaeans 
exiled with his family to Syria by Sargon II in 715 BCE, 49 but, as 
Diakonoff puts it, 'his connection with the later Median dynasty, 
though possible, is not attested by any authentic sources'. There is, 
however, in the Avesta, a name Dahaka, which is close enough to 
Deioces to warrant investigation. 

Like the other Tashts, the Hymn to Aredvi (Aban Yasht in Pahlavi) 
appears to contain ancient material possibly inherited from the Indo- 
Iranian period or shordy after along with accretions of later times. 
Among the latter may be counted a passage at the end which looks 
like an appendage and may indeed be a description of a statue of 
the type described by Berosus. Among the former, however, is the 
list of those who in early times offered sacrifice to Aredvi. Such a list 
is paralleled in a number of the other hymns and takes us back to 
this legendary period of Iranian history. According to this, the third 
and greatest king was Yima (Vedic Yama), whose long reign ended 
when he sinned and lost his divine glory (kvaranah). M His two daughters 
were carried off by a fiendish monster who was later slain by the next 
great king, Thraetona. This monster sometimes appears as a human king, 
but always as an evil one. 3 ' He is Azis Dahaka or, as a mortal, Dahaka. 



46 See H.W. Bailey 'Iranian Arya- and Daha-' in Transactions of the Philological 
Society 57 (1959), 110. In this masterly survey Bailey traverses the whole range of 
words connected with daha- in the Iranian languages. On the present subject he 
says "a perjorative word dahaka is used in the Avesta of the azi- 'serpent, dragon', 
conceived later of a mythical king called dahak". 

47 Diakonoff CHI Vol. 2, 91. 

48 Diakonoff CHI Vol. 2, 80. 

451 Diakonoff CHI Vol. 2, 90. Unlike the other governors mentioned, we do not 
know the name of his district; but it is possibly Messi. 

50 Yt. 19.33. 

51 As Darmesteter puts it, "when Yima was turned into an earthly king, Azi under- 
went the same fate". 
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In the Arevdi hymn Dahaka is one of those who offer sacrifice to 
her, but his prayer is not answered. The formulaic description of 
him is similar to that used a number of times in the Avesta. 32 Although 
he is called Azis, 'snake' or 'dragon', he is in human form in most 
of his appearances. 33 It is certain that the idea of the evil snake is 
an inheritance from the Indo-Iranian period, for in the Veda we 
hear constandy of the snake or dragon Ahih (the same word) who is 
the opponent of Indra and is slain by him. 34 Azis Dahaka is described 
in the extended formula 33 as having three mouths, three heads, six 
eyes and a thousand yaoxsti; the last word should, I think, be trans- 
lated as 'ears' or 'connections' and not 'senses', as it usually is. 36 
Here the Vedic parallel is unmistakable, for in two Rigvedic hymns 37 
the three-headed, six-eyed fiend is killed by Traitana or Trita Aptya, 
son of the waters, just as Azis Dahaka is by Thraetona. 36 In the Aredvi 
hymn the locations of the sacrifices are mentioned and the fiend's 
sacrifice is described as being in the land of Bawri. Although this is 
the only occurrence of this place name in Avestan, it is plausibly 
translated as Babylon by analogy with the attested Old Persian form 
babirav-. 39 



52 Yt. 5.29, Y. 9.8, Yt. 15.19. 

53 See Darmesteter Sacred Books of the East Vol. 23, 60 n. 2. 

3 * The Elamite tradition knows a human-headed serpent under the form of which 
the god Humpan and possibly Inshushinak were identified by association and/or 
worship, see Diakonoff CHI Vol. 2, 8. 

55 Yt. 5.29, Y. 9.8. 

* Darmesteter in his note on Yt. 10.82, where the phrase hazangra.yaoxsti is used 
to describe Mithra, connects it with the Persian root nyosidan (Pahlavi niyokhsitan), 'to 
hear' and adds "one might be inclined to translate 'a thousand ears' or 'a thou- 
sand hearings'." He rejects this, however, in favour of Neriosengh's Sanskrit trans- 
lation pranidhi 'sense'. The Zand has at Y. 9.8 hazar-wizostar [adadag pad gohrag] 'with 
a thousand skills [unjust by nature]', which can hardly be relied on. The occur- 
rences of the expression in the Hymn to Mithra are in contexts where the idea of 
hearing is paramount. He is actually described as hazangra.gaesa, 'a thousand eared' 
in that hymn and elsewhere. The words are similar enough for there to be some 
confusion. Mithra is also described as baevaro.spasan, 'possessed of ten thousand spies'. 
Formulas originally applying to Mithra may well have been applied to Azis Dahaka 
(and vice versa) in this fluid tradition. 

57 RV 1.158.5, RV 10.99.6. 

'" Darmesteter Sacred Books of the East Vol. 4, lxiii. 

551 It is curious that in this same yasht (Yt. 5.129) three similar words occur all 
in the appendage describing the statute. Two of them seem clearly to mean 'beaver, 
male and female', describing furs in which the goddess, or her statue, is clothed. 
The other is simply an adjective formed from these nouns. Bartholomae (Altiranisches 
Wbrterbuch [as in n. 41], 925) rightly compares Sanskrit babhrav- which means 'ruddy 
brown' and is also used to describe an animal. Such a name could be suitable for 
the city of Babylon, which was famed for its baked brick walls. 
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In the Ram Tasht, Azis Dahaka appears among the familiar list of 
those who sacrificed to Vqyu, god of the wind. This time he is set, 
like the other worshippers, "on a golden throne, under golden beams 
and a golden canopy with bundles of baresma and offerings of full 
boiling [milk] in his inaccessible palace of Kvirinta" . 60 Zand exegesis 
locates the otherwise unknown Kvirinta in Babylon. The Pahlavi 
Greater Bundahishn calls the place Kuling Dushit or Kurind Duzit. In 
the 'Modern' Persian tradition (Hamza), this was Kuleng Dis, 'the 
fortress of the stork', since the palace was in the shape of a stork — 
an interpretation which, of course, may be based on a mistaken play 
of words. 61 Bartholomae 62 identifies it as a river, modern day Karind, 
on the heights of the Zagros Pass. There is little doubt, however, 
that the adjective duzitam is correctly translated as 'difficult of access'. 

In these two passages Azis Dahaka is conceived of as an earthly 
king, despite his epithet 'three-mouthed'. His role as mythical dragon 
is clear in the Haoma hymn 63 which is part of the ancient liturgy 
surrounding the pressing of the sacred haoma plant to make the intox- 
icating drink known in the Vedic tradition as Soma. It would also 
seem likely that he is thought of as a dragon when he appears in 
the ^amyad Tasht as at one point he is described simply as Azis. M 
Nevertheless the part he plays there is that of those who have tried 
to seize the glory of kingship. Here, as elsewhere, Azis Dahaka appears 
amid the sequence of early Iranians beginning with the first man 
Gaya Maretan (lit. 'Earth Mortal') and continuing through Yima to the 
Kavi chieftains. 

Is there anything here which might colour the account of the ear- 
liest Median King which Herodotus received from his learned Persian 



60 Trans. Darmesteter Sacred Booh of the East Vol. 23, 253. 

61 There is a striking coincidence in the connection between Babylon and the 
stork in Aristophanes Birds 1141, where storks make bricks for the sky wall; par- 
ody of Herodotus' measurements for the city of Babylon (Herodotus 1 . 1 78) has long 
been seen in the neighbouring context; likewise the reference to the Pelargic (if it 
is not Pelasgic) Wall at Birds 832, suggesting 'storks' wall' (memorably translated by 
Rogers as 'storkade'!) is immediately followed by a reference to the 'Persian bird' 
which is, in fact, the cock, which had come to Greece from Persia by the late 
eighth century BCE Earlier (483) the cock is said to have been King of the Persians 
long before Darius, etc. In the Avesta, the cock is a chief of birds and has almost 
semi-divine status as Sraosha-varez- 'the Enforcer of Obedience' (Vendidad 18.14ff.). 

62 Bartholomae Altiranisches Worterbuch [as in n. 41], 476. 

63 Y. 9.8. 

64 Yt. 19.47. 
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informants? Deioces was a clever man who was in love with power, 65 
and so impressed his townsfolk with his ability to administer justice 
that they appointed him chief judge; his fame grew and people 
flocked from near and far to submit their cases to him. In order to 
induce Deioces to give up all his time to this business of justice the 
Median tribesmen made him leader, equipped him with a body 
guard and built for him "the great and mighty circle of walls within 
walls which are now called Agbatana" (Ecbatana). The hill fortress 
consisted of seven circles and each circle was of a different colour; 
from outermost they were white, black, purple, blue, orange, silver 
and gold. 66 The king then shut himself away in the fortress and 
refused to be seen by any but a chosen few. All matters for judge- 
ment were dealt with through agents, as the king did not wish peo- 
ple, especially his peers and those who had known him from early 
days, to see him. He wished them to believe that he was changed 
from what he had been. He remained strict in his administration of 
justice and had spies and eavesdroppers everywhere in his domin- 
ions. He reigned for fifty-three years. 67 

Whatever information Herodotus received has been coloured by 
his typically Greek view of kingship and tyranny. Herodotus tells us 
that Deioces was enamoured of power, and the way it changes him 
and makes him proud and inaccessible is in keeping with the sus- 
picion of the ability of power to corrupt we find throughout Greek 
writing; at a later period, it became a topos in biographies of Alexander 
the Great. In describing the way Deioces was persuaded to be king, 
Herodotus tells how "the Medes were gathered together into the one 
place". Diakonoff says that "in Media of the seventh century BCE 
some intertribal connections survived within the limits of the Median 
tribal confederation as a whole, and according to a very credible 
report of Herotodus it was possible to hold tribal popular gather- 
ings". 68 He quotes the Avestan word hanjamana- which means 'assembly'. 



63 Herodotus 1.196. 

'* Herodotus 1.198. The number seven recurs constantly. Kay Us (Av. Kavi Usadan 
or Usan), according to Pahlavi sources, also built a fortress of seven castles which 
may represent the seven karshvars or 'regions of the world' according to Zoroastrian 
cosmogony. In Babylonian temple building there are seven planetary colours which 
could be relevant here. For further on this see Schwartz in CHI Vol. 2, 92 and 
Christensen op. cit., 81. 

67 Traditional chronology places his death about 650 BCE. 

68 Diakonoff, CHI Vol. 2, 91. 
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One can certainly equate this word to Old Persian hangmata 'together, 
complete' and with some probability to the place name Ecbatana. 69 
The number seven is an especially significant one in the Mazdaean 
religion as it is the number of the divine heptad comprising Ahura 
Mazda and the six Amesha Spentas. The latter are personifications of 
qualities and the phrases describing them in the oldest part of the 
Avesta, the Yasna Haptainhaiti or 'Liturgy of the Seven Chapters', 
which along with the Gathas attributed to Zarathustra, is written in 
a slightly older East Iranian dialect than the rest. 

The picture of Dahaka would be incomplete without reference to 
later writings which, as often, may contain quite ancient material 
otherwise lost to us. As a mortal king, Dahaka continues through the 
Iranian tradition into the Shahnameh of Firdousi. He is now ^ahhak, 
and like Deioces, he comes from a good background, but not a royal 
one. He is a fine young man but comes under the power of the Evil 
One. Meanwhile Jemshid loses his royal power and when his people 
look for a new ruler they choose ^ahhak, who is in fact an Arab. 
The snake motif also re-appears here; after his pact with the Evil 
One, ^ahhak undergoes a change in his appearance, and two snakes 
grow out of his shoulders and remain as a hideous external sign of 
his interior corruption. In one of the ninth century Pahlavi texts the 
epithet bevarasp is applied to Dahag, as he is called there. This is 
taken to mean possessing 'ten thousand horses', but does not corre- 
spond to an adjective in the surviving Avesta. It is more likely, I 
think, that we are dealing with a distorted form of the attested 
Avestan baevaro.spasan which would mean 'possessing ten thousand 
spies', the king's 'eyes' and 'ears' so often mentioned, for example, 
in the Xenophon's Cyropaedia. 

Deioces may or may not be an historical figure but, as described 
by Herodotus he is almost certainly a composite one. 70 His name is 



69 Gershevitch ('Alloglottography of Old Persian' [as in n. 2], 124ff.), who believes 
that the OP version of the Behistun inscription was a translation of the Elamite, 
explains that Elamite kappaka, 'mustered or collected', would be translated into OP 
as hangmata; in cuneiform transcription this would be indistinguishable from the 
name of the place kagmata[na], Ecbatana. He does not, however, mention a deriva- 
tion of the place name from the past participle (Av. hanjamana), nor does Bartholomae 
Altiranisches Wdrterbuch [as in n. 41], 1744. 

70 "We have a complicated and prolonged process compressed in naive form 
within the field of activity and the lifetime of a single person, but nevertheless a true 
picture of a society on the eve of the institution of the state. Herodotus' description 
makes sense both typologically and chronologically." Diakonoff, CHI Vol. 2, 89. 
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probably derived from a tide meaning 'lord of lands' and the other 
details about this first king of the Medes may contain elements taken 
from a number of leaders who contributed to the unification and 
establishment of the empire. That Herodotus' Persian sources have 
coloured this story with elements taken from a legendary Iranian 
king with a similar name *Dahauka/ Dahaka must remain a possibil- 
ity. The inaccessibility of the king in his palace and the system of 
spies point in this direction, as well as a number of other details. 71 



Note 



The Avestan and Pahlavi Sources 

When the Achaemenian empire ended after conquest by Alexander 
(334-26 BCE), whatever existed of written and oral expression of its 
religion was threatened with extinction. During Seleucid rule (312- 
c. 141 BCE) and the subsequent empire of the Arsacid Parthians 
(c. 141 BCE to 224 CE) this remnant was conserved by the Zoroastrian 
communities in an oral tradition. As this was a time when local 
Iranian scripts based on the Aramaic alphabet were being devel- 
oped, it is possible that some of it was conserved in written form as 
well. When the empire of the Sasanian Persians was established under 
Ardashir I (c. 224—240 CE), an attempt was made to revive the cul- 
ture of the great age, and Zoroastrianism was elevated to the status 
of a national religion. In this and subsequent reigns, High Priests, 
such as Tansar and Kirder, collected the scattered religious mater- 
ial in oral and possibly written form, and codified it. The language 
of these people was Pahlavi, a middle Iranian development of the 
Persian found in the Achaemenian inscriptions. It was written in a 
highly ambiguous Aramaic script 72 containing only a limited num- 
ber of consonants and employing many Aramaic ideograms. In order 



71 Herodotus is notoriously vague about the difference between Assyrians and 
Babylonians. If his sources knew and told him about Dayaukka's deportation by the 
Assyrian king, as well as Dahaka's palace in Babylon, there would be grounds for 
confusion. Herodotus, however, makes no reference to Babylon in this context and 
we are in the realm of shadow rather than substance. It may be remembered that 
the Avesta places Dahaka's unsuccessful appeal to Aredvi in Babylon and that in 
another passage he was listed among those who failed to seize the glory of king- 
ship (Avestan kvarenah) see Yt. 19.49. 

72 CHI Vol. 2, 710-11 and K. Hoffmann and J. Narten, Der Sasanidische Archetypus 
(Wiesbaden, 1989). 
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to clarify the older inherited language of the sacred texts, a better 
alphabet, including all the vowels, was developed and it was in this 
form that the Avesta, as we know it, came to be written down prob- 
ably in or before the reign of Khusrow I (531-579 CE). Native tra- 
dition asserts that this is not more than a quarter of the Great Avesta 
which had existed earlier. We rely upon the Pahlavi writers for much 
of our knowledge of the meaning of the Avesta, its history and back- 
ground. There exist Pahlavi translations and commentaries which 
are called Zand. The incorrect use of the term Zand or Zend to 
describe the language of the Avesta is based on a misunderstanding 
of this word. 73 As well as this, much quotation from and discussion 
of earlier lost Avestan texts is found in the Pahlavi writings of the 
ninth century Zoroastrian clergy, especially in two important books, 
Denkard ('Acts of Religion') and Bundahishn ('Creation'). 

The antiquity of much of the Avesta is guaranteed by the close- 
ness of its language to the language of the Vedas, and the reason 
for this is easily explained by reference to the early history of the 
people who called themselves Arya. They were a branch of the Indo- 
European tribes who are known to have been in the Iranian plateau 
in the first half of the second millennium BCE. Before those of them 
who later moved south and settled in India had separated, these 
people practised a nature worship which forms the basis of the Vedic 
Hymns and the Yashts of the Avesta. After the separation, the two 
groups developed their religions in different ways, though much 
remained common both in concept and expression. The sacred texts 
needed to be conserved without alteration as far as possible. The 
Indian tradition was fortunate to have the aid of writing from at 
least the seventh century BCE, so that the Vedic hymns are sung 
today in a form little altered from that time. The Iranian tradition 
was not so fortunate; it also suffered greatly from the disruption 
caused by foreign invasion and subjugation, culminating in the Arab 
conquest from the early seventh century CE. From then on it has 
survived in a thin but preciously guarded stream among the Parsees 
in India and the few Iranis left in the homeland. 



n Mary Boyce (ed.), Textual Sources for the Study of ^proastrianism (Manchester, 1984). 



